SUPERSTITION 


Deisidaimonia, which we translate ‘superstition’, is literally ‘fear of 
daimones’; but the reference is not particularly to daimones in the spe- 
cial sense of intermediaries between gods and men (see Introd. p. xviii), 
but to any kind of cult or belief that may lead to excess. Plutarch argues 
that piety is a mean between unbelief (atheism) and superstition, and 
that the latter is much the worse of the two extremes, because it is not 
just a cold conviction but a morbid state of the emotions. His picture is 
grim; he does not so much laugh at ridiculous eccentricities (as Theo- 
phrastus did in his character of the Superstitious Man) as denounce the 
dark horrors of a life led in the shadow of obsessive fears. The tone is 
often like that of the Epicurean Lucretius’ denunciation of religio as the 
source of barbarous cruelties and fears that cannot find reassurance. 
This has led some scholars to believe that ‘Superstition’ is an early 
work, not representing Plutarch’s true religious attitudes, or else that 
it is a rhetorical exercise, one of a pair, in which its lost partner 
contained a parallel attack on atheism. Neither hypothesis is needed. 
There is nothing here that contradicts his usual stand on religious 
matters, though the presentation is somewhat more rhetorical than else- 
where. 

Jeremy Taylor makes considerable use of this essay in his sermons on 
‘Godly Fear’ (Eniautos: Twenty-five Sermons, vii) and ‘The Entail of 
Curses Cut Off’ (Eniautos: twenty-seven sermons, iii). 


[1] Ignorance or incomprehension of the gods divides at source, 
as it were, into two streams. One makes atheism grow on the 
hard ground of obstinacy, the other develops superstition in the 
soft soil of a tender heart. Any false judgement, particularly 
about this subject, is, of course, to be deplored—and all the 
more so when emotion is involved. Emotion is like an inflamed 
wound. Just as dislocations of joints are more serious if there is 
also a wound, so distortions of the mind are more serious when 
there is an accompanying emotion. That atoms and void* are 
the basic principles of the universe is a false doctrine; but it pro- 
duces no ulcers, no throbbing, no distracting pain. The belief 
that wealth is the greatest good, on the other hand, is a false- 
hood with venom in it; it ravages the soul, drives you mad, 
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denies you sleep, filis you with wild impulses, pushes you over 
precipices, strangles you, and takes away all freedom of speech. 
Again: there are people who believe that virtue and vice are 
corporeal: a shameful piece of ignorance, no doubt, but not 
deserving mourning and lamentation. It is when we come to 
judgements and attitudes like that expressed in the lines: 


O wretched Virtue, you were but a word; 
yet I pursued you as a real thing' 


giving up ‘the wealth-producer, Wrong’ and ‘Intemperance, the 
mother of all pleasure’, that we should feel both pity and dis- 
gust, because these attitudes breed many ills and diseases, like 
so many worms and maggots, in the soul. 

[2] But let us come to our subject. Atheism, being the false 
judgement that there is no such thing as a blessed and eternal 
being, seems to conduce to absence of emotion, because of its 
disbelief in the divine. But the very name we give to supersti- 
tion in Greek—deisidaimonia, ‘fear of the daemonic’—itself 
declares that this is an emotional attitude, a position which 
tends to produce a fear which humiliates and crushes the man 
who believes that there are indeed gods, but that they cause 
harm and distress. Atheists do not respond to the divine at all; 
the superstitious make a wrong and perverted response. Ignor- 
ance makes the former disbelieve in a helping god, and the latter 
believe in a harmful one. Thus atheism is a mistaken doctrine, 
superstition an emotional condition arising out of a mistaken 
doctrine. 

[3] All morbid emotions of the mind are ignoble, but some 
possess a certain pride, sublimity, and elevation, by virtue of 
their very volatility, and there is hardly one that is without some 
active impulse. Indeed, the common charge brought against all 
emotions is that their impulses to action exercise a driving and 
compelling force upon reason. It is only fear, which is as defi- 
cient in confidence as it is in power of reasoning, whose irra- 
tionality is inactive, impotent, and irresolute. That is why it is 
called in Greek deima or tarbos, from deon, ‘binding’, because it 
ties the soul up, and taratton, ‘troubling’, because it also troubles 
it. Now the most inactive and impotent fear of all is this ‘fear 
of the daemonic’, this superstition. No one fears the sea un- 
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less he travels on it, no one fears war unless he is serving in 
the army; the stay-at-home has no fear of brigands, the poor 
man no fear of informers, the private citizen no fear of malice. 
Men are not afraid of earthquakes in Gaul,* or of lightning 
strikes in Ethiopia. But he who fears the gods fears every- 
thing—land and sea, air and sky, darkness and light, voices and 
silence.* 

The sleeping slave forgets his master, sleep lightens the 
prisoner’s chains; suppurating wounds, savage ulcers, and grip- 
ping pains all vanish when we rest: 


O sleep’s dear charm, that lightenest my disease, 
how sweet thy coming in my hour of need! 


This is something superstition will never let you say. It alone 
makes no truce with sleep; it never lets the soul relax and regain 
courage in those hours by thrusting aside its bitter and depress- 
ing concept of god. On the contrary, it turns the sleep of the 
superstitious into a hell, rousing up terrifying visions, mon- 
strous phantoms, and avenging spirits. It racks the wretched 
soul, and hounds it from its slumbers with nightmares; and that 
soul suffers torments of self-flagellation and self-chastisement 
in the belief that these are inflicted on it by another, and accepts 
the most dreadful and bizarre instructions. Nor, when he gets 
up, can the superstitious man set all this at naught or make fun 
of it, or feel pleased that none of the things that troubled him 
was real. He escapes the shadow of a harmless deception only to 
deceive and trouble his waking self and waste his money on 
charlatans and wizards who say 


‘Should some nocturnal phantom scare you 
or hellish Hecate’s rout come near you! 


summon the old witch to smear you all over,* dip yourself in the 
sea, or sit all day on the ground.’ 


‘O barbarous evils that the Greeks invent’? 


in their superstitious fear—smearing with mud and muck, keep- 
ing sabbaths, falling on the face, undignified sessions of sitting 
down in public, performing bizarre acts of devotion. Supporters 
of traditional music used to advise singers to the lyre to keep ‘a 
true mouth’: I am suggesting that we should pray to the gods 
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with a ‘true’ and right mouth, and not commit the absurdity of 
examining the tongue of a sacrificial victim to see if it is clean 
and true, while disgracing our own tongues by distorting and 
polluting them with extraordinary words and barbarous phrases 
and offending against the traditional and divine dignity and 
piety. A comic poet has an amusing remark about people who 
have gold-plated or silver-plated beds: 


Sleep is the only thing the gods give free: 
why make it so expensive to yourself? 


Similarly, one can say to the superstitious man: ‘Why make a 
permanent and painful house of correction for yourself out of 
something the gods gave us to make us forget and rest from our 
troubles? Your poor soul can’t escape to another sleep!’ Heracli- 
tus says that the waking have a single common world, but in 
sleep everyone retires into his own private one.’ The supersti- 
tious man has no such common world and no private world 
either. He has no use of his reason when awake, and no relief 
from anxiety when at rest. His reason is always dreaming, his 
fear is always awake. He has no escape or change. 

[4] Polycrates was a dreaded tyrant on Samos, as Peri- 
ander was at Corinth; yet nobody continued in fear of them who 
migrated to a free and democratic city. But if a man fears the 
rule of the gods as a grim, inexorable tyranny, whither shall he 
migrate, whither shall he flee? What land, what sea can he find 
that has no gods? In what corner of the world, poor wretch, can 
you sink and hide yourself, confident that you have escaped 
god? The law permits slaves who despair of winning their free- 
dom to apply to be sold and pass to a kinder master; but supersti- 
tion offers no change of gods, there is no way of finding a god 
who will not be feared by the man who fears the gods of his 
ancestors and his family, who shudders at the powers of salva- 
tion and beneficence, who goes in fear and trembling at the 
thought of those from whom we ask wealth, prosperity, peace, 
concord, and the success of our noblest words and actions. And 
yet these people regard slavery as a misfortune and say 


For man or woman it is dire disaster 
to be a slave and have a cruel master.“ 
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How much worse, though, to have masters whom it is impossible 
to escape or flee or desert! The slave has his altar of refuge, 
the robber his sanctuary in many a temple, escapers from battle 
feel safe if they can touch a statue: but the superstitious man 
goes in fear and terror of these very aids in which men place 
their hopes when they fear the worst. Do not drag the supersti- 
tious man from the shrine: it is there that he is punished and 
tormented. In a word: ‘Death limits life for all mankind’,* but it 
does not limit superstition, which crosses the frontiers of living, 
prolongs fear beyond life, links death with an expectation of 
undying evils, and, at the very moment when our troubles cease, 
imagines the start of troubles that will never cease—a gate of 
Hell, deep down, that opens for us, rivers of fire mingling with 
branches of Styx, darkness filled with fanciful forms of hideous 
shape and piteous cry; there are judges and executioners, gulfs 
and chasms full of innumerable horrors. This god-cursed fear of 
gods, this superstition, makes the terrors it has escaped in life 
inescapable in expectation. 

[5] None of these consequences attends atheism. Its ignorance 
is indeed grievous. To be blind in so important a matter is a 
great misfortune to the mind, which loses thereby the brightest 
and most vital of its many eyes, its perception of the divine. Yet 
the opinion is not automatically accompanied, as we have seen, 
by the additional element of emotion, of ulceration, of confu- 
sion, and of abject submission. Plato tells us that music, the cre- 
ator of harmony and balance, was not given to man by the gods 
as a luxury to titillate the ear; its function is to unravel and 
restore to due order that erratic turbulence of the soul’s cycles 
and harmonies which is so often rampant in the body through 
disorder and lack of control, when Muse and Grace are lacking. 

‘But the creatures Zeus loves not’, says Pindar, ‘feel terror 
when they hear the Muses cry’,' and grow savage and angry. 
Tigers, we are told, are maddened and driven distraught by the 
noise of drums around them, and end by tearing themselves to 
pieces. And so to be insensitive and unresponsive to music, out 
of deafness or impairment of faculties, is actually the lesser 
evil. 

It was Tiresias’ misfortune not to see his children or his 
friends, but it was a greater misfortune for Athamas and Agaue 
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to see them as lions or stags. It would have been better for 
Heracles in his madness* not to have seen his sons or been 
aware of their presence than to treat his nearest and dearest as 
the enemy. 

Is not this precisely the difference between atheists and the 
superstitious? The former do not see the gods at all, the latter 
see them wrong. The former do not believe in their existence, 
the latter mistake their kindness for terror, their fatherliness for 
despotism, their care of us for cruelty, and their superiority to 
anger for savageness and brutality. 

Again, they follow the artists in stone and bronze and wax in 
believing that the gods have bodies in human shape, and they 
fashion and adom and adore such images; but they pay no atten- 
tion to the philosophers and statesmen who demonstrate that the 
majesty of God implies his goodness, his generosity, his kindli- 
ness, and his care. 

So the atheist is insensitive to, and incredulous of, divine 
help, while the superstitious react to that help with fear and con- 
fusion. In short, atheism is a failure to respond to the divine or 
to form a conception of its goodness, while superstition is an 
excessive response which views good as evil. The superstitious 
fear the gods, but take refuge with them. They flatter them, but 
abuse them. They pray to them, but blame them. It is man’s 
common lot not to be consistently happy: 


Illness, old age and pain 
only they escape 
who have passed the roaring straits of Acheron’ 


says Pindar. Human affairs and experiences are bound up with 
the ever-changing flow of chance. 

[6] Consider the atheist in time of trouble. Observe his dis- 
position. If he is a generally well-balanced person, he will cope 
with circumstances quietly and provide his own help and com- 
fort. If he is impatient or indignant, he will direct all his 
complaints against chance and fortune, and cry that there is no 
justice or providence in the world, but that human affairs go 
their purposeless way in confusion and disorder. Not so the 
superstitious man. If some little accident happens to him, down 
he sits and builds a great pile of insoluble problems on top of his 
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grief. He fills himself with fears and terrors, suspicions and 
panics, and is racked with groans and lamentations. It is not 
man, nor fortune, nor the times, nor himself that he blames for 
everything: it is god. From god, he says, flows the fated stream 
of disaster that has struck him. He thinks himself chastised and 
punished by the gods, not as an unfortunate, but as one whom 
they hate; and he conceives that all his sufferings are deserved 
and are his own fault. In illness, again, the atheist recalls his 
excesses Of food and wine, the irregularities of his daily life, 
unusual fatigue, or unaccustomed changes of climate or place. 
If he gets into political difficulty, or finds himself unpopular 
with the people or discredited with the ruler, he looks for the 
cause in himself, and asks himself 


In what was I at fault? what did I do? 
Or what was not done though it was my duty?! 


The superstitious man, on the other hand, treats everything as a 
blow from god or an assault of some daemonic power. It does 
not matter what it is: illness, financial loss, the death of a child, 
ill-luck or failure in politics. He has not the heart to help him- 
self, to sweep the accident aside, or to take steps to remedy 
or resist it, for fear of seeming to fight the gods and kick against 
his punishment. So, if he is ill, the doctor is sent away; if he 
is in mourning, he will not admit the philosopher who could 
advise and console him. ‘Sir’, he says, ‘let me pay the price, 
impious creature that I am, cursed by the gods and loathed by 
daimones.’ If an unbeliever is in deep distress, one can wipe his 
tears, cut his hair, or change his mourning-clothes: but what can 
you say to the superstitious man? How can you help him? He 
Sits Outside in sackcloth or clad in filthy rags, he rolls naked in 
the mud and proclaims his sins and trespasses—he ate or drank 
something, or took some path that heaven forbade. On the best 
assumption—that is, that he has only a mild attack of super- 
stition—he sits at home being fumigated and smeared all over, 
while the old women, as Bion says, ‘come and use him as a peg* 
to hang anything on that they please’.’ 

[7] The story goes that Tiribazus, when arrested by the Per- 
sians, drew his scimitar and showed fight (he was a powerful 
man); but when they called out that they were arresting him on 
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the king’s orders, he threw his weapon down and let them tie his 
hands. This is just the sort of behaviour we see in the supersti- 
tious. Whereas most men fight misfortune and thrust trouble 
aside, finding ways of avoiding or diverting disaster, the super- 
stitious man says to himself, without any prompting from others, 
‘You are suffering because providence wills it and God com- 
mands it.” He therefore abandons hope, surrenders, runs away, 
and fends off anyone who tries to help. 

Superstition makes many small troubles fatal. Midas of old, 
so we gather, being depressed and troubled by a dream, fell into 
such despair that he did away with himself by drinking bull’s 
blood. Aristodemus, king of Messene, during the war with 
Sparta,* killed himself because he too became totally despond- 
ent and without hope, because the dogs howled like wolves, and 
dog’s-tooth grass* started growing on his family hearth, and the 
diviners regarded these as ominous signs. And it might have 
been better for the Athenian general Nicias* to be rid of his 
superstition in that way, instead of allowing himself, just be- 
cause he was frightened by a lunar eclipse, to be hemmed in by 
the enemy wall, and then be captured and die an inglorious 
death, after losing 40,000 men, killed or taken prisoner. There is 
nothing alarming about the interposition of the earth, nothing 
terrible about the conjunction of its shadow with the moon at 
the due point of the cycle; what is truly terrible is the power of 
the darkness of superstition to confuse and blind the intellect 
of the man who falls into it at the very moment when he most 
needs his intelligence: 


Glaucus, see the troubled water: out at sea the waves run high: 
and that cloud upright on Gyrae signals that the storm is nigh.*' 


When the helmsman sees this, he prays to get away and calls on 
the saviour gods; but, while he prays, he pulls on the tiller, 
lightens the yard, and ‘runs in off the darkening sea with short- 
ened sail’.” Hesiod tells the farmer to pray to ‘Zeus of the Earth 
and holy Demeter’? before ploughing or sowing—but to pray 
with his hand on the plough. Homer” says that, when Ajax was 
going to fight Hector in single combat, he told the Greeks to 
pray to the gods for him; but while they prayed, he put on his 
armour. It is only after Agamemnon has told his fighting men 
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to ‘sharpen your spears and put your shields in place’ that 
he prays to Zeus ‘Grant me to lay Priam’s palace on the 
ground’.° 

God is the hope of courage, not the excuse of cowardice. The 
Jews* sat in their new clothes on the sabbath while the enemy 
set up their ladders and seized the walls. They simply waited for 
them, trapped in the net of their superstition. 

[8] If these are the results of superstition in difficult and 
critical moments or circumstances, it has no advantages over 
atheism on happier occasions either. Festivals, temple cele- 
brations, initiations, mysteries, prayer, and veneration of the 
gods are among man’s greatest pleasures. Observe the atheist on 
such occasions. He laughs madly or sardonically at the perfor- 
mance, and probably mumbles to his friends something about 
the stupidity and idiocy of people who think this is done for 
the gods, but that is the sum total of his error. The superstitious 
man, however, would like to be happy and enjoy the occasion; 
but he cannot. His soul is like the plague-stricken city ‘with 
incense filled, with hymns, and yet with sighs’.’ He grows pale 
under his festive garland, sacrifices in terror, prays with a 
tremulous voice, puts the incense on with shaking hand, 
and generally proves that Pythagoras was talking nonsense 
when he said: ‘We are at our best when we visit the gods.’ It is 
just then that the superstitious are at their worst and their most 
miserable. You would think they were going to bears’ dens or 
snakes’ lairs or sea-monsters’ caverns, not temples and shrines 
of gods. 

[9] It therefore seems extraordinary to me to call atheism 
impiety and not say the same of superstition. Yet Anaxagoras 
was charged with impiety because he called the sun a lump of 
stone, but no one calls the Cimmerians impious because they 
do not believe in a sun at all. If the unbeliever is unholy, is 
not the man who holds views of the gods like those of the 
superstitious guilty of a much greater unholiness? I would much 
rather have men Say that I do not exist, and there is no such per- 
son as Plutarch, than that Plutarch is unstable, unreliable, quick 
to anger, indiscriminately vindictive, and prone to take offence 
at trifles; or that, if you give a dinner and leave him out, or are 
too busy to call on him or speak to him, he will seize you and 
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eat you up, or kidnap your baby and beat it to death, or let a wild 
animal loose on your crops and ruin your harvest. 

When Timotheus performed his Artemis at Athens and came 
to the line ‘maddened, manic, frantic, frenzied’,’ the lyric poet 
Cinesias stood up in the audience and cried ‘I wish you a 
daughter like that!’ Yet the superstitious have a similar or worse 
opinion of Artemis: 


Whether hasting from a hanging 

or tormenting one in childbirth, 

whether fresh from viewing corpses 

you have come indoors polluted, 

or have robbed the crossroads offering 
or embraced the blood-stained killer. . .* 


Nor do they have any more favourable idea of Apollo or Hera or 
Aphrodite. They go in fear and trembling of them all. Supersti- 
tion teaches these fools worse blasphemies than ever Niobe 
committed. They believe the goddess shot down that poor lady’s 
‘six daughters and six sons in flower of youth’,’ simply because 
she felt insulted: she was so implacable, they think, and had 
such an appetite for other people’s troubles! But if she really 
had been angry and a hater of vice, hurt by the evil things said 
of her, and enraged rather than amused at human ignorance and 
Stupidity, the people she ought to have shot down were those 
who falsely attributed such cruelty and bitterness to her and 
spread such tales in speech and in writing. We criticize the sav- 
agery and inhumanity in Hecuba’s words, when she says, ‘let 
me get his liver in my teeth and eat it!’** Yet our superstitious 
friends believe that, if you eat sprats or anchovies, the goddess 
of Syria* will gnaw your shins, burn your body with ulcers, and 
liquefy your liver! 

[10] Can it be, then, that it is wicked to speak evil of the gods, 
but not wicked to think it? Or is it his thought that makes the 
blasphemer’s words so wrong? We commonly treat evil words 
as a Sign of bad feeling, and think that those who speak ill of us 
are also ill-disposed to us and therefore our enemies. In this 
light, consider what the superstitious feel about the gods. They 
assume them to be excitable, faithless, changeable, vengeful, 
cruel, and offended by trifles. They must therefore inevitably 
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hate and fear the gods, since they think that their greatest 
troubles have come about, and will come about, through their 
agency. And if a man hates the gods and fears them, he must 
also be their enemy. There is no need to be surprised that they 
kiss their hands to them, sacrifice to them, and spend time in 
their temples. People are polite to tyrants, grovel before them, 
and erect golden statues in their honour, though they hate them 
silently ‘with a shake of the head’.* Hermolaus was a courtier of 
Alexander’s, Pausanias served in Philip’s bodyguard, Chaereas 
in Caligula’s: but they all said to themselves as they went about 
their duties ‘Had I the power, I would take vengeance on you.’*° 
The atheist does not believe there are any gods; the superstitious 
man wishes there were none, but unwillingly believes they 
exist, because he is afraid not to believe it. He would be as glad 
to escape the fear that oppresses him as Tantalus would be to 
avoid the rock that hangs over his head, and would find the 
atheist’s state of mind enviable freedom. As things are, how- 
ever, the atheist has no tinge of superstition in him, while the 
superstitious person is an atheist in intention, but too cowardly 
to hold the opinions about the gods that he wishes to hold. 

[12] Not that the atheist is in any way responsible for supersti- 
tion. On the contrary, superstition both gave rise to atheism in the 
first instance, and has subsequently provided it with a defence— 
an untrue and ignoble one, indeed, but not without plausibility. 
Men have never thought the universe godless on the ground of 
detecting some fault in stars or seasons, in the periods of the 
moon or the movements of the sun around the earth, those ‘crafts- 
men of day and night’,* or some disorder or error in the way 
animals are nourished or crops grow. It is the ridiculous things 
that superstition does and endures—the words, the movements, 
the sorcery and witchcraft, the capering, the drumming, the im- 
pure purifications and filthy taboos, the lawless and barbarous 
chastisements and befoulings in the temples—this is what makes 
some people say that it would be better if there were no gods at 
all than gods that accept and enjoy such things, and are so viol- 
ent, so petty, and so prone to take offence. Would it not have 
been better for the Gauls and the Scyths to have no concept or 
image or tradition about the gods, than to believe that gods exist 
who enjoy the blood of slaughtered humans and think this the 
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most perfect sacrifice and act of worship? Would it not have 
been better for the Carthaginians to have had Critias or Diago- 
ras for lawgiver and acquired no belief in gods or daimones, 
rather than sacrifice to Cronus in the way they do? They were 
not like the animal sacrificers, of whom Empedocles* says: 


The form is changed, but tis his son 
the father raises up and kills, and says the prayer, 
fool that he is!' 


No; the Carthaginians knew what they were doing when they 
sacrificed their children.* Childless fathers would buy children 
from the poor, just like lambs or chickens. The mother stood by, 
unweeping, uncomplaining. If she wept or screamed, the money 
was forfeit, but the child was dead just the same. The area in 
front of the statue echoed with the music of pipes and drums, to 
drown the cries and screams. If the Titans or Giants had driven 
out the gods and established their rule over us, this is the sacri- 
fice they would have enjoyed, this is the service they would 
have demanded. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, buried twelve 
men alive, to save her own life, in sacrifice to Hades—to that 
very god, that is, who (as Plato tells us’) takes his name from his 
kindness and wisdom and wealth, and controls the souls by 
reason and persuasion. 

The philosopher Xenophanes gave an apt reminder to the 
Egyptians whom he saw beating their breasts and mourning at 
the festivals. ‘If they are gods’,’ he said, ‘do not mourn them: if 
they are men, do not sacrifice to them.’ 

[13] There is no sickness so rich in aberrations and sufferings 
as superstition, nor so deeply involved in contradictory and con- 
flicting attitudes. We must indeed avoid it—but at the same time 
not fall into the error of people who try to escape from the at- 
tack of robbers or wild animals or fire without proper thought or 
consideration, and find themselves in a wilderness of gulfs and 
precipices. Yet that is what happens to some people; trying to 
escape superstition, they fall into the harsh and obdurate ways 
of the atheist, leaping right over piety, which lies between. 


NOTES 


These notes are intended to be used in conjunction with the 
Glossary of Proper Names and the List of Quotations. 
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164 atoms and void: i.e. the Epicurean doctrine, which Plutarch 
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usually treats more harshly, taking it to lead to a denial of 
providence and consequently a faulty moral life. 


earthquakes in Gaul: for Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics 3. 7. 
1115°27), the Gauls’ failure to fear earthquakes illustrates fool- 
ish insensitivity to danger; but Plutarch’s point is rather that 
earthquakes do not occur in Gaul, nor lightning-strikes in Ethi- 
opia (for this belief, see, e.g. Arrian, Meteora fr. 4 Roos, in 
Scripta minora et fragmenta (Leipzig, 1968) ). 


voices and silence: I have omitted the word for ‘dreams’, which 
follows here in the text; Plutarch is going on to discuss the ter- 
rors of the superstitious man’s sleep. 


smear you all over: covering the body with mud or lime or sul- 
phur was a commonly practised ritual of purification. 


‘Death... mankind’: a quotation from a famous passage of 
Demosthenes (De corona 97). 


Heracles in his madness: the madness of Heracles, inflicted by 
Hera, and his killing of his children in his delusion, are the sub- 
ject of Euripides’ Heracles. 


‘use him as a peg’: i.e. hang charms (amulets) on him. 


the war with Sparta: the First Messenian War, traditionally 
dated c. 735-715 Bc, around which many legends grew. 


dog's-tooth grass: Greek agrostis, perhaps Cynodon dactylon; in 
any case an invasive weed whose presence signified desolation. 


Nicias: in the Sicilian campaign of 413 Bc, Nicias disastrously 
postponed the intended withdrawal of the army on account of an 
eclipse of the moon (Plutarch, Nicias 23). 


Glaucus ... nigh: a quotation from Archilochus. 


The Jews: the story probably refers to the capture of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in 63 Bc, but there are other possibilities—Ptolemy | 
in 320 Bc, Antony in 38 Bc, Titus in AD 70. 
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Notes 


Whether hasting .. . killer: the text of this hymn to Hecate (Ar- 
temis) is very uncertain. The translation follows Wilamowitz’ 
reconstruction (U. von Wilamonitz-Moellendorf, Griechisches 
Lesebuch, Text, Zweiter Halbband (Berlin, 1906), 336). 


‘let me get his liver ...and eat it’: Hecuba so speaks of Achil- 
les, when she seeks to dissuade Priam from going to see him to 
beg for Hector’s body (/liad 24. 212). 


the goddess of Syria: Atargatis, much worshipped throughout 
the Greek world in Plutarch’s time, and sometimes identified 
with Hera. 


Hermolaus ...Chaereas: all these were assassins who con- 
spired against and killed their masters. 


‘craftsmen of day and night’: from Plato (Timaeus 40c). 


Empedocles: the point of the lines is that, on the theory of trans- 
migration of souls, the animal being sacrificed may well be the 
sacrificer’s son. 


sacrificed their children: Phoenician and Carthaginian infant- 
sacrifice is well-attested, as well as being the object of Jewish 
and Greek abhorrence. In the precinct of Tanit at Carthage have 
been found thousands of urns with the cremated remains of 
small children. 


II. Oracles in Decline 


Navel: an ancient stone in the Temple of Apollo was called the 
Omphalos (Navel), and believed to mark the mid-point of the 
earth. 


“sharp”: Greek thoén; the word usually means ‘swift’, but its 
meaning in Homer was a subject of dispute in antiquity. 


pints and quarts of water: time was measured by the water- 
clock, and as this could be used to measure the duration of the 
sunset as well as that of the sun’s daily course, the apparent 
diameter of the sun could be calculated from these two measure- 
ments. 


the plinth: this refers to a type of sundial. 


Syene: Assouan, on the tropic of Cancer, where the sun is direct- 
ly overhead at the summer solstice. The argument is that, if the 
years really were shorter, the tropic would be closer to the equa- 
tor, and we should need to go even further south to encounter 
this phenomenon. 


Sources of Quotations 389 


West M. L. West, lambi et elegi Graeci (Oxford, 
1971-2) 


Many of Plutarch’s quotations are otherwise unknown, and many can- 
not be assigned to particular authors or works. The references in this 
list are to the marginal page-numbers of our text, in which the relevant 
places are indicated by'!, 2'3 etc. 


Superstition 


165 1. TGF adespota 374 
2. Euripides Orestes 211 
166 1. TGF adespota 375 
2. Euripides Troades 764 
3. CAF adespota 150 
4. Heraclitus B 89 (VS) 
5. TGF adespota 376 
. Pindar Pyth. 1.25 
. Pindar fr. 143 Snell 
. Carmen aureum 42 
. Bion F 30 Kindstrand 
. Archilochus fr. 105 West 
. TGF adespota 377 
. Hesiod Works and Days 465 
. Iliad 7. 193 
. Iliad 2. 382 
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2 
l 
2 
l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Iliad 2. 414 
7 
l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
l 
2 
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169 


. Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 4 
. Timotheus: PMG 778(b) 

. Iliad 24. 604 

. Iliad 24. 212 

. Sophocles Antigone 291 

. Iliad 22. 20 

. Empedocles B 137 (VS) 

. Plato Cratylus 403A 

. Xenophanes a 13 (VS) 
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171 


Oracles in Decline 


409 1. Epimenides B 11 (VS) 

410 1. Alcaeus Z 115 Lobel—Page. 
2. razor Iliad 10. 173 
3. Odyssey 3. 367 


